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MALHERBE  AND  THE 
CLASSICAL    REACTION 

In  contemplating  the  chart  of  literary  history  we  are 
confronted  by  phenomena  which  more  or  less  closely 
resemble  those  marked  on  the  geographical  map.  The 
surface  is  not  uniform,  but  diversified  by  ups  and  downs 
of  the  feature  that  we  call  taste  or  fashion.  A  special 
interest  attaches  to  what  may  be  described  as  the  water- 
sheds of  literature,  the  periods  which  display  these 
changes  of  direction  in  thought  and  language.  I  pro- 
pose to  bring  before  you  briefly  some  characteristics  of 
one  of  the  most  saliently  marked  of  all  these  points  of 
alteration,  that  which  led  irresistibly  and  imminently  to 
the  classical  school,  as  it  is  called,  in  France,  and  from 
France  ultimately  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  Before  doing 
so,  I  must  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  while 
most  of  us  are  led  to  give  special  heed  to  movements 
which  tend,  like  the  Romantic  renaissance  of  poetry  in 
England  two  centuries  later,  to  the  emancipation  and 
even  the  revolution  of  literature,  that  of  which  I  am 
about  to  speak  was  deliberately  introduced  in  the 
interests  of  law  and  order,  and  was  in  all  its  features 
conservative,  and,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so,  retro- 
gressive. It  did  not  aim  at  enlarging  the  field  of 
expression,  but  at  enclosing  it  within  rules,  excluding 
from  it  eccentricities  and  licentious  freaks,  and  ren- 
dering it  subservient  to  a  rigorous  discipline.  In 
this   University,  where   the   practice  of  poetry  is  now 
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conducted  with  so  much  ardour  and  with  such  audacit}'  of 
experiment,  you  may  or  may  not,  as  3'ou  please,  see  any 
parallel  between  the  condition  of  France  in  1595  and  our 
own  condition  to-day.  M}^  purpose  is,  with  your  leave, 
to  describe  the  former  without  criticizing  the  latter. 

The  sixteenth  centur}^  had  been  a  period  of  great 
activity  in  the  literature  of  France,  where  the  interaction 
of  two  vast  forces,  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation, 
had  introduced  wholly  new  forms  of  expression  into  the 
language.  Prose  had  started  from  its  mediaeval  condi- 
tion into  full  modernity  in  Calvin,  and  then  in  Montaigne. 
In  poetr}^,  with  which  we  are  concerned  to-day,  there 
had  existed  since  1550  the  brilliant  and  feverish  army  of 
versifiers  who  accompanied  Ronsard,  '  the  Prince  of 
Poets',  and  claimed  with  him  to  have  created  out  of  the 
rude  elements  of  the  Middle  Ages  a  literary  art  which 
linked  modern  France  directly  with  ancient  Greece. 
While  England  was  still  languishing  under  the  earl}^ 
Tudors,  and  Italy  had  grown  weary  of  her  burst  of 
chivalrous  epic,  France  gave  the  world  the  spectacle  of 
a  society  palpitating  with  literary  ambition.  Ronsard's 
magnificent  audacity  had  conquered  for  poetry,  an  art 
which  had  hitherto  enjoyed  little  honour  in  France,  the 
foremost  position  in  the  world  of  mental  activity.  Verse, 
which  had  been  treated  as  a  butterfly  skipping  from 
flower  to  flower,  was  now  celebrated  by  the  Pleiade  as 
a  temple,  as  a  sunrise,  as  the  apotheosis  of  the  intellect. 
Immensely  flattered  by  being  suddenly  lifted  to  the 
status  of  a  priesthood,  all  the  budding  versifiers  of 
France,  who  a  generation  earlier  would  have  withered 
into  insignificance,  expanded  into  affluent  and  profuse 
blossom.  By  the  year  1560  it  was  *  roses,  roses  all  the 
way',  but  the  misfortune  was  that  the  flowers  were 
foreign,  had  been  transplanted  from  Greece  and  Rome 
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and    Italy,  and   were  not   really  native   to   the   soil  of 
France. 

During  the  next  generation,  under  conditions  with 
which  we  have  no  time  to  occupy  us  to-day,  there  was 
a  steady,  indeed  an  almost  precipitous  decline  in  the 
quality  of  French  verse.  If  we  turn  to  our  own  litera- 
ture of  half  a  century  later,  we  see  a  parallel  decline  in 
the  drama  down  from  Shakespeare  to  Shirley  and  the 
later  disciples  of  Ben  Jonson.  We  all  know  how  dis- 
concerting it  is  to  pass  from  the  sheer  beauty  of  the 
great  Elizabethans  to  the  broken  verse  and  the  mixture 
of  flatness  and  violence  of  the  lesser  poets  of  the 
Commonwealth.  But  in  France  the  decadence  had 
been  still  more  striking,  because  of  the  extremely  high 
line  adopted  by  Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay  in  their  prose 
manifestos.  The  doctrine  of  the  Pleiade  had  been  as 
rigorous  and  lofty  as  a  creed  in  literature  could  well  be, 
and  it  rose  to  an  altogether  higher  plane  than  was 
dreamed  of  by  the  English  critics  half  a  century  later. 
No  dignity,  no  assurance  of  high  and  pure  poetic  reso- 
lution could  surpass  the  apparent  aim  of  the  manifestoes 
of  1549.  Frenchmen,  it  seemed,  had  nothing  to  do  but 
follow  these  exalted  precepts  and  to  produce  the  most 
wonderful  poetry  which  the  world  had  seen  since  the 
days  of  Pindar  and  Sappho.  We  cannot  to-day  enter 
into  the  question  why  these  high  hopes  were  almost 
immediately  shattered,  except  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
excellent  principles  are  sometimes  insufficient  to  produce 
satisfactory  practice.  We  have  to  look  abruptly  this 
afternoon  into  the  conditions  of  French  poetry  in  the 
last  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  to  realize  that 
those  conditions  had  brought  French  literature  to  a 
point  where  reform  was  useless  and  revolution  was 
inevitable. 
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There  was  no  slackening— and  I  ask  your  particular 
attention  to  this  fact— there  was  no  slackening  in  the 
popularity  of  the  poetic  art.  There  existed,  in  1595,  as 
great  a  crowd  of  versifiers  as  had  been  called  forth  fifty 
years  earlier  by  the  splendour  of  the  Pleiade.  A  feature 
of  poetic  history  which  is  worthy  of  our  notice  is  that 
an  extreme  abundance  of  poetical  composition  is  by  no 
means  necessarily  connected  with  the  wholesomeness 
and  vigour  of  the  art  at  that  moment.  There  was  a 
crowd  of  poets  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Henri  IV, 
but  they  were  distinguished  more  by  their  exuberance 
and  their  eccentricity  than  by  their  genius.  I  shall,  in 
a  few  moments,  endeavour  to  give  you  an  idea  of  their 
character.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  be  content  to  remark 
that  the  exquisite  ideals  of  the  Pleiade  had  degenerated 
into  extravagant  conventionality,  into  which  an  attempt 
was  made  to  infuse  life  by  a  spasmodic  display  of  verbal 
fireworks.  The  charm  of  sobriety,  of  simplicity,  was 
wholly  disregarded,  and  the  importance  of  logic  and 
discipline  in  literature  ignored  and  outraged.  The  earlier 
theory,  a  very  dangerous  one,  had  been  that  poetry  was 
the  language  of  gods  rather  than  of  men,  that  it  was 
grandiloquentia,  an  oracular  inspiration.  Being  above 
mankind  in  its  origin,  it  was  not  for  mortal  men  to 
question  its  authority.  It  possessed  a  celestial  freedom, 
it  was  emancipated  from  all  rules  save  what  it  laid  dow^n 
for  itself.  Let  us  see  what  was  the  effect  of  this 
arrogance. 

The  scope  of  imaginative  literature  as  practised  by  the 
Pleiade  had  been  curiously  narrow,  so  much  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  work  of  different  hands  except 
by  the  dexterity  of  the  technique.  The  odes  and 
pastorals  of  the  lesser  masters  are  just  like  those  of 
Ronsard,  except  that  Ronsard  is  very  much  more  skilful. 
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But  by  the  close  of  the  century  there  was  a  wide 
div^ergence  between  the  various  poets  in  their  themes 
and  their  points  of  view.  Two  of  them  greatly  excelled 
their  contemporaries  in  eminence  and  popularity,  and 
these  two  were  as  unlike  each  other  in  substance  as  it 
was  easy  for  them  to  be.  The  elder  of  these  two  was 
Salluste  du  Ijartas,  a  writer  whose  quartos  are  now 
allowed  to  gather  dust  on  the  shelves,  and  who,  when 
he  died  in  1590,  was,  with  the  exception  of  Tasso,  the 
most  eminent  European  writer  of  verse.  His  influence 
on  English  poetry  in  the  next  generation  was  immense. 
Translations  of  his  works  b}'  Joshua  Sylvester  and 
others  had  begun  to  appear  before  his  death,  and  were 
extremely  popular.  Du  Bartas  possessed  qualities  of 
intellect  and  art  which  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised, 
but  his  taste  was  execrable.  He  wished  to  create  a 
national  religious  poetry  on  a  large  scale,  and  he  has 
been  called  the  '  Milton  manque  de  la  France  '.  Du 
Bartas  is  all  relinquished  to  evangelical  and  moral  ex- 
hortation, and  his  immense  Les  Semaines,  besides  being 
one  of  the  longest,  is  the  most  unblushingly  didactic 
encyclopaedia  of  verse  that  was  ever  put  forth  as  a 
poem.  He  had  a  very  heavy  hand,  and  he  sowed  with 
the  whole  sack.  Our  own  Bishop  Joseph  Hall  of 
Norwich,  who  called  him  '  some  French  angel,  girt  with 
bays  ',  described  Du  Bartas  as — 

The  glorious  Sallust,  moral,  true,  divine, 

Who,  all  inspired  with  a  holy  rage. 

Makes  Heaven  his  subject,  and  the  earth  his  stage. 

In  his  own  time  his  m3Tiad  admirers  preferred  him 
above  'golden  Homer  and  great  Maro '.  His  earnest- 
ness and  his  cleverness— among  other  things  he  was  the 
first  man  after  the  Renaissance  to  see  that  the  obsession 
of   the   heathen   gods   was    ridiculous   in   a  Christian 
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literature — his  abundance  and  his  vehemence,  made  Du 
Bartas  a  very  formidable  figure  in  the  path  of  any 
possible  reform. 

As  an  instance  of  the  violence  of  fancy  and  gaudy 
extravagance  of  language  which  had  become  prevalent 
with  the  decline  of  the  Pleiade,  I  will  now  present  to 
you  what  I  select  as  a  favourable,  not  a  ridiculous, 
example  of  the  art  of  Du  Bartas.  He  wishes  to  para- 
phrase the  simple  statement  in  Genesis  that,  on  the 
fourth  day,  God  set  the  stars  in  the  firmament  of  heaven 
to  give  light  upon  the  earth.     This  is  how  he  does  it : 

Even  as  a  peacock,  prickt  with  love's  desire. 
To  woo  his  mistress,  strutting  stately  by  her. 
Spreads  round  the  rich  pride  of  his  pompous  vail. 
His  azure  wings  and  starry-golden  tail, 
With  rattling  pinions  wheeling  still  about. 
The  more  to  set  his  beauteous  beauty  out, — 
The  Firmament,  as  feeling  like  above, 
Displays  his  pomp,  pranceth  about  his  love, 
Spreads  his  blue  curtain,  mixt  with  golden  marks. 
Set  with  gilt  spangles,  sown  with  glistening  sparks. 
Sprinkled  with  eyes,  speckled  with  tapers  bright. 
Powdered  with  stars  streaming  with  glorious  light, 
To  inflame  the  Earth  the  more,  with  lover's  grace 
To  take  the  sweet  fruit  of  his  kind  embrace. 

Our  first  impression  of  such  a  passage  as  this  is  one  of 
admiration  of  its  colour  and  of  its  ingenuity.  It  is  more 
than  rich,  it  is  sumptuous ;  the  picture  of  the  wheeling 
peacock  is  original  and  brilliantly  observed.  But  there 
commendation  must  cease.  What  could  be  meaner  or 
less  appropriate  than  to  compare  the  revolution  of  the 
starry  firmament  as  it  proceeded  from  its  Creator's 
hands  with  the  strut  of  a  conceited  bird  in  a  poultry- 
yard  ?  The  works  of  Du  Bartas  are  stuffed  full  with 
these  strained  and  fantastic  similes,  his  surface  sparkles 
with  the  glitter  of  tinsel  and  pinchbeck.     At  every  turn 
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something  majestic  reminds  him  of  an  embroidery,  of 
a  false  jewel,  of  something  picturesque  and  mean.  The 
planets,  in  their  unison,  are  like  the  nails  in  a  cart-wheel  ; 
when  darkness  comes  on,  heaven  is  playing  at  blind 
man's  buff;  the  retreat  of  the  armies  of  the  King  of 
Assyria  reminds  the  poet  of  a  gamekeeper  drawing  his 
ferret.  He  desires  the  snow  to  fall  that  it  may  '  perriwig 
with  wool  the  bald-pate  woods  '.  All  is  extravagant  and 
false,  all  is  offensive  to  the  modesty  of  nature. 

Du  Bartas  is  stationed  at  the  left  wing  of  the  army  of 
poets.  The  right  is  held  by  Philippe  Desportes,  whose 
name  has  recently  been  made  familiar  to  us  by  Sir  Sidney 
Lee's  investigations  into  the  extraordinary  way  in  which 
his  works  were  pillaged  in  his  Hfetime  by  our  Elizabethan 
sonneteers.  Even  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  read,  and 
possibly  imitated,  Desportes's  Amours  de  Diane.  The 
producer  in  vast  quantities  of  a  kind  of  work  which  is 
exactly  in  the  fashion  of  the  moment  is  sure  of  a  wide 
popular  welcome,  and  the  cleverness  of  Desportes  was 
to  see  that  after  the  death  of  Ronsard  French  taste 
went  back  on  the  severity  of  Du  Bellay's  classicism,  and 
returned  to  the  daintiness  and  artificial  symmetry  of  the 
Petrarchists.  It  has  been  said  that  to  the  Italians  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Petrarch  had  become  what  Homer 
was  to  the  Greeks  and  Virgil  to  the  Latins.  He  was 
the  unquestioned  leader,  the  unchallenged  exemplar. 
This  infatuation,  which  spread  through  Europe,  is  of 
importance  to  us  in  our  inquiry  to-day,  for  Petrarch  was 
really  the  worm,  the  crested  and  luminous  worm,  at  the 
root  of  sixteenth-century  poetry.  It  was  extremely  easy 
to  imitate  the  amorous  conceits  of  the  Italian  imitators 
of  Petrarch,  and  of  these  imitators  in  France  by  far  the 
most  abundant,  skilful,  and  unwearying  was  Philippe 
Desportes,   to    whom    Petrarch's    ingenious   elocution 
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appeared,  as  it  appeared  to  all  the  critics  of  Europe, 
'  pure  beauty  itself.  By  the  close  of  the  century  it  was 
no  longer  the  greater  Italians,  such  as  Francesco  Molza, 
who  represented  at  its  height  the  victorious  heresy  of 
Petrarchism,  it  was  a  Frenchman,  of  whom  our  own 
great  lyrist.  Lodge,  in  his  Margarite  of  America  in  1596, 
wrote  '  few  men  are  able  to  second  the  sweet  conceits 
of  Philippe  Desportes,  whose  poetical  writings  are 
ordinarily  in  everybody's  hand'.  Desportes  exercised 
over  the  whole  of  Europe  an  authority  which  surpassed 
that  of  Tenn^^son  over  the  British  Empire  at  the  height 
of  his  reputation. 

Here,  then,  was  another  and   still  more  formidable 
lion  couched  at  the  gate  of  poetry  to  resist  all  possible 
reform.     The   career  of  Desportes   had  been   one   of 
unbroken   prosperity.      He   had    become,   without    an 
effort,  the  wealthiest  and  the  most  influential  person 
of  letters  of  his  time.    His  courtly  elegance  had  enabled 
him  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  and  although  a  priest  ot 
unblemished  character,  he  had  attended  one  Valois  king 
after  another  without  betraying  his  inward  feelings  by 
a  single  moral  grimace.     He  had  found  no  difficulty  in 
celebrating  the  virtues  of  Henri  HI,  and  the  anecdote 
about  him  that  is  best  known  is  that  he  had  been  re- 
warded with  an  abbey  for  the  homage  of  a  single  sonnet. 
He  had  exaggerated  all  the  tricks  of  his  predecessors 
with   a  certain   sweetness  and   brilliance   of  his  own, 
which  had  fascinated  the  polite  world.     The  best  that 
can  be  said  of  Desportes  is  that  he  was  an  artificer  of 
excellent  skill,  who  manufactured  metrical  jewellery  by 
rearranging  certain   commonplaces,  such  as  that  teeth 
are  pearls,  that  lips  are  roses,  that  cheeks  are  lilies,  that 
hair  is  a  golden  network.     But  I  will  give  you  his  own 
statement  of  his  aim,  not  attempting  to  paraphrase  his 
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remarkable  language.     Desportes  gives  the   following 
account  of  his  ambition  : 

I  desire  to  build  a  temple  to  my  chaste  goddess.  . 
My  eye  shall  be  the  lamp,  and  the  immortal  flame 
which  ceaselessly  consumes  me  shall  serve  as  candle. 
My  body  shall  be  the  altar,  and  my  sighs  the  vows, 
and  I  will  intone  the  service  in  thousands  and 
thousands  of  verses. 

What  a  ridiculous  confusion  of  imagery !  Here  we 
have  a  man  whose  body  is  an  altar,  and  whose  eye — one 
of  whose  eyes — is  a  lamp,  and  whose  passion  is  the 
candle  in  that  lamp,  and  whose  mouth  and  throat  are 
detached  from  his  body,  and  are  preforming  miracles 
in  the  vicinity.  This  is  to  take  Desportes  at  his  worst, 
and  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  the  reader  who  winnows 
the  vast  floor  of  his  work  will  find  some  grains  of  pure 
gold  left.  But  the  mass  of  these  sonnets  and  odes  and 
madrigals  is  extraordinarily  insipid  and  cold,  the  similes 
are  forced  and  grotesque,  and  everywhere  pedantry 
takes  the  place  of  passion.  When  there  is  beauty  it  is 
artificial  and  affected,  it  is  an  Alexandrine  beauty,  it 
is  the  colour  of  the  dying  dolphin. 

Such  was  the  poetry  which  occupied  the  taste  of 
France  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  whether 
its  form  was  brief  and  amorous,  as  in  the  sonnets  of 
Desportes,  or  long-winded  and  hortatory,  as  in  the 
sacred  epics  of  Du  Bartas,  it  was  uniformly  exagge- 
rated, lifeless,  and  incorrect.  In  all  its  expressions  it 
was  characterized  by  an  abuse  of  language,  and  indeed, 
in  the  hands  of  the  poets  of  the  late  Valois  kings,  the 
French  tongue  was  hurrying  down  to  ruin.  One 
curious  vice  consisted  m  the  fabrication  of  new  phrases 
and  freshly  coined  composite  words.  Of  these  latter, 
some  one  has  counted  no  fewer  than  300  in  the  writings 
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of  Du  Bartas  alone,  and  Professor  Paul  Morillot  has 
observed  that  the  licence  which  the  poets  of  that  age 
indulged  in  has  been  the  cause  of  subsequent  poverty' 
in  that  direction,  French  having  received  and  rejected 
such  a  glut  of  new  and  useless  words  as  to  have  lost  all 
appetite  for  additions  of  vocabulary.  Another  vice  of 
the  period  was  the  ceaseless  cultivation,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  of  a  sort  of  antithetical  wit.  The  sincerity 
of  nature  was  offended  at  every  turn  by  the  monstrous 
cleverness  of  the  writer,  who  evidently  was  thinking  far 
more  about  himself  than  about  his  subject.  Here  is  an 
example : 

Weep  on,  mine  eyes,  weep  much,  ye  have  seen  much, 
And  now  in  water  let  your  penance  be, 
Since  'twas  in  fire  that  you  committed  sin, 

and  so  on,  with  wearisome  iteration  of  the  hyperbole. 
We  were  to  suffer  from  the  same  disease  fifty  years 
later,  when  a  great  English  poet,  capable  of  far  nobler 
things,  was  to  call  the  ej'es  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 

Two  walking  baths,  two  weeping  motions, 
Portable  and  compendious  oceans. 

An  excellent  grammarian,  M.  Ferdinand  Brunot,  has 
remarked  that  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
a  lawless  individualism — and  in  this  term  he  sums  up 
all  the  component  parts  of  literature,  style,  grammar, 
treatment,  and  tone — had  set  in ;  that  everybody  had 
become  a  law  to  himself;  and  that  the  French  language 
was  suffering  from  the  incessant  disturbance  caused  by 
'  the  fantastic  individuality  of  writers  '  both  in  prose  and 
verse. 

This  chaotic  state  of  things,  which  threatened  French 
literature  with  anarchy  and  French  logic  with  bankruptcy, 
was  brought  to  a  stand-still  and  successfully  confronted 
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by  the  energy  and  determination  of  a  single  person. 
I  recollect  no  other  instance  in  the  history  of  literature 
in  which  one  individual  has  contrived  to  stem  the  whole 
flood  of  national  taste.  Of  course,  an  instinct  of  French 
lucidity  and  reasonableness  must  have  been  ready  to 
respond  to  the  doctrine  of  the  new  critic,  yet  it  is  none 
the  less  certain  that  through  the  early  years  of  the 
struggle  there  remains  no  evidence  of  his  having  been 
supported  by  any  associate  opinion.  I  dare  say  you 
recollect  a  famous  Japanese  print  which  represents  a 
young  lady  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  and  gazing 
calmly  out  to  sea  while  she  restrains  the  action  of 
a  great  plunging  horse  by  simply  holding  one  of  her 
feet  down  upon  the  reins.  In  the  same  way  the  run- 
away Pegasus  of  France  was  held,  and  was  reduced  to 
discipline,  by  the  almost  unparalleled  resolution  of  a 
solitary  man.  This  was  Francois  Malherbe,  whose 
name,  but  perhaps  very  little  else,  will  be  familiar  to 
you.  I  hope  to  show  you  that  this  poet,  by  the  clear- 
ness of  his  vision  and  his  rough  independence,  brought 
about  a  revolution  in  literature  which  was  unparalleled. 
He  cut  a  clear  stroke,  as  with  a  hatchet,  between  the 
sixteenth  century  and  all  that  came  after  it  down  to  the 
romantic  revival  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  he  did  this  by  sheer  force  of  character. 
Malherbe  was  not  a  great  poet,  but  he  was  a  great  man, 
and  he  is  worthy  of  our  close  consideration. 

Francois  Malherbe  was  a  Norman  ;  there  is  a  hint  of 
the  family  having  come  from  Suffolk,  in  which  case  the 
name  may  have  been  Mallerby,  but  we  need  not  dwell 
on  that.  His  parents  were  Calvinists,  and  he  was  born 
at  Caen  in  1555.  This  was,  you  observe,  between  the 
births  of  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  ;  and  Rabelais  was 
just  dead.    Cervantes  was  eight  3^ears  old,  Lope  de  Vega 
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was  to  be  born  seven  years  later.  We  ought  to  notice 
these  dates  :  they  give  us  a  sense  of  what  was  preparing 
in  Europe,  and  what  was  passing  away  ;  a  great  period 
of  transition  was  about  to  expand.  Until  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age  Malherbe  appears  to  have  taken  no 
interest  whatever  in  poetry ;  he  was  a  soldier,  a  military 
secretary,  a  man  of  business.  Then  he  went  to  live  in 
Provence,  where  he  read  the  Italian  verse  fashionable 
in  his  day,  and  be|^an  to  imitate  it.  The  kindest  and 
most  enthusiastic  of  his  later  disciples  told  Tallemant  that 
Malherbe's  early  poems  were  'pitiful'.  We  can  judge 
for  ourselves,  since  at  the  age  of  thirty -two  he  published 
a  paraphrase,  or  rather  a  series  of  selections  from 
Tansillo's  Lagrhne  di  San  Pietro.  The  bad  poets  of 
the  age  were  lachrymose  to  the  last  degree.  Nothing 
but  the  honour  of  addressing  you  to-day  would  have 
induced  me  to  read  these  '  Tears  of  St.  Peter  '.  I  have 
done  so,  and  have  even  amused  myself  by  paraphrasing 
some  of  them,  but  these  I  will  not  inflict  upon  you.  It 
is  sufficient  to  assure  you  that  up  to  the  age  of  forty  the 
verses  of  Malherbe  were  not  merely,  as  Racan  put  it, 
pitiful,  but  marred  by  all  the  ridiculous  faults  of  the  age. 
After  all,  I  must  give  3^ou  a  single  example.  This  is 
translated  literally  from  '  The  Tears  of  St.  Peter ' : 

Aurora,  in  one  hand,  forth  from  her  portals  led. 
Holds  out  a  vase  of  flowers,  all  languishing  and  dead  ; 
And  with  the  other  hand  empties  a  jar  of  tears ; 
While    through   a   shadowy  veil,   woven    of  mist    and 

storm. 
That  hides  her  golden  hair,  she  shows  in  mortal  form 
All  that  a  soul  can  feel  of  cruel  pains  and  fears. 

At  what  moment  Malherbe  observed  that  this  was 
a  detestable  way  of  writing,  and  conceived  the  project 
of  a   great  reversal  of  opinion,  we  do  not  know.     His 
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early  life,  and  just  that  part  of  it  on  which  we  should  like 
light  to  be  thrown,  remains  impenetrably  obscure.  But 
we  do  know  that  when  he  arrived  in  Paris  he  had 
formulated  his  doctrine  and  laid  out  his  plan  of  campaign. 
At  Aix-en- Provence  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  meet- 
ings of  a  literary  society,  the  chief  ornament  of  which 
was  the  celebrated  orator  and  moralist  Du  Vair,  who 
ought  perhaps  to  be  considered  as  in  some  directions 
the  master  of  Malherbe.  The  ideas  of  Du  Vair  have 
been  traced  in  some  of  Malherbe's  verses,  and  the  poet 
afterwards  said,  in  his  dictatorial  way,  'There  is  no 
better  waiter  in  our  language  than  M.  Du  Vair.'  It 
was  probably  the  dignity  of  the  orator's  attitude  and  the 
severity  of  his  taste  in  rhetoric  which  encouraged  the 
poet  to  adopt  a  similar  lucidity  and  strenuousness  in 
verse.  The  two  men,  who  were  almost  exactly  of  the 
same  age,  may  perhaps  be  most  safely  looked  upon  as 
parallel  reformers,  the  one  of  French  verse,  the  other 
of  French  prose. 

Few  things  would  be  more  interesting  to  us,  in  our 
present  mood,  than  to  know  how  Malherbe,  arriving  in 
Paris  at  the  mature  age  of  fifty,  set  about  his  revolution. 
He  found  the  polite  world  tired  of  frigid  conceits  and 
extravagant  sentimentality,  above  all  tired  of  the  licence 
of  the  poets  and  the  tricks  which  they  were  taking  with 
the  French  language.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  long- 
ing for  order  and  regularity,  such  as  invariably  follows 
a  period  of  revolutionary  lawlessness,  but  no  one  was 
giving  this  sentiment  a  voice.  What  was  wanted  after 
such  a  glut  of  ornament  and  exuberance  was  an  arbiter 
and  tyrant  of  taste  who  should  bring  poetry  rigidly  into 
line  with  decency,  plainness,  and  common  sense,  qualities 
which  had  long  been  thought  unnecessary  to,  and  even 
ridiculously  incompatible  with,  literature  of  a  high  order. 
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All  this  we  may  divine,  but  what  is  very  difficult  to 
understand  is  the  mode  in  which  Malherbe  became  the 
recognized  tyrant  of  taste.  It  was  not  by  the  produc- 
tion, and  still  less  by  the  publication,  of  quantities  of  verse 
composed  in  accordance  with  his  own  new  doctrine. 
Malherbe  had  hesitated  long  in  the  retirement  of  the 
country,  waiting  to  be  summoned  to  Court.  Somehow, 
although  he  had  published  no  book  and  can  scarcely 
have  been  known  to  more  than  a  handful  of  persons,  he 
had  a  few  powerful  friends,  and  among  them,  strange  to 
say,  three  poets  whose  work  was  characteristic  of  every- 
thing which  it  was  to  be  Malherbe's  mission  to  destroy. 
These  were  the  Cardinal  Du  Perron,  Bertaut,  and 
Vauquelin  de  la  Fresnaye.  They  formed  the  van  of 
the  poetical  army  of  the  moment,  and  it  is  a  very  curious 
thing  that  these  three  remarkable  writers,  each  of  whom 
remained  faithful  to  the  tradition  of  Ronsard,  should 
have  welcomed  with  open  arms  the  rebel  who  was  to 
cover  Ronsard  with  ridicule.  With  a  divine  simplicity, 
they  opened  the  wicket  and  let  the  wolf  in  among  the 
sheep.  They  urged  the  King  to  invite  Malherbe  to 
Court,  and,  when  His  Majesty  delayed,  Malherbe  very 
characteristically  did  not  wait  for  a  summons.  He 
came  to  Paris  of  his  own  accord  in  1605,  was  presented 
to  Henri  IV,  and  composed  in  September  of  that  year 
the  long  ode  called  a  '  Prayer  for  the  King  on  his  going 
to  Limoges '.  This  is  the  first  expression  of  classical 
verse  in  the  French  language. 

In  those  days  the  intelligent  favour  of  the  King  did 
more  for  a  reputation  than  a  dozen  glowing  reviews  in 
the  chief  newspapers  will  do  to-day.  We  must  give 
credit  to  Henri  IV  for  the  promptitude  with  which  he 
perceived  that  the  cold  new  poetry,  which  must  have 
sounded  very  strangely  on  his  ears  accustomed  to  the 
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lute  of  Desportes  and  the  trumpet  of  Du  Bartas,  was 
exactly  what  was  wanted  in  France.  He  himself  had 
laboured  to  bring  back  to  this  country,  distracted  as  it 
had  been  in  its  late  political  disorders,  the  virtues  of  law, 
logic,  and  discipline.  He  recognized  in  this  grim, 
middle-aged  Norman  gentleman  the  same  desires,  but 
directed  to  the  unity  and  order  of  literature.  A  recent 
French  historian  has  pointed  out  that  *  tfie  very  nature 
of  Malherbe's  talent,  its  haught}-,  solemn,  and  majestic 
tone,  rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted  to  become  the  official 
and,  as  it  were,  the  impersonal  singer  of  the  King's 
great  exploits,  and  to  engrave  in  letters  of  brass,  as  on  a 
triumphal  monument,  the  expression  of  public  gratitude 
and  admiration'.  Malherbe,  as  has  been  said,  was 
appointed  '  the  official  poet  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty'. 

The  precious  correspondence  with  his  Provencal 
friend  Peiresc,  which  Malherbe  kept  up  from  1606  till 
his  death  in  1628,  a  correspondence  which  was  still 
unknown  a  hundred  years  ago,  throws  a  good  deal  of 
light  upon  the  final  years  of  the  poet,  and  in  particular 
on  the  favour  with  which  he  was  entertained  at  court. 
There  are  more  than  200  of  these  letters,  which  never- 
theless, like  most  such  collections  at  that  age,  succeed 
in  concealing  from  us  the  very  facts  which  we  are  most 
anxious  to  hear  about.  Thus,  while  Malherbe  expatiates 
to  Peiresc  about  queens  and  princes,  he  tells  us  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing,  about  the  literar}'  life  in  which  we 
know  that  he  made  so  disconcerting  a  figure.  But  that 
most  enchanting  of  gossips,  Tallemant  des  Reaux,  has 
preserved  for  us  an  anecdote  of  a  highly  illuminating 
nature.  We  have  seen  that  the  supremacy  in  French 
poetry  had  been  held  for  many  3'ears  by  Philippe 
Desportes,  who  was  now  approaching  the  close  of  a 
long  life  of  sumptuous  success.    It  could  not  be  a  matter 
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of  indifference  to  the  last  and  most  magnificent  of  the 
Ronsardists  that  an  upstart,  till  now  unheard  of,  should 
suddenly  be  welcomed  at  court.  He  desired  his  nephew, 
Mathurin  Regnier— himself  a  man  of  genius,  but  not  in 
our  picture  to-day — he  desired  Regnier  to  bring  this 
M.  de  Malherbe  to  dinner.  They  arrived,  but  were 
late,  and  dinner  stood  already  on  the  table.  The  old 
Desportes  received  Malherbe  wuth  all  the  politeness 
conceivable,  and  said  that  he  wished  to  give  him  a  copy 
of  the  new  edition  of  his  '  Psalms ',  in  which  he  had 
made  many  corrections  and  additions.  Such  a  compli- 
ment from  the  acknowledged  head  of  French  poetry 
was  extreme,  but  Malherbe  had  already  made  up  his 
mind  to  bring  down  the  reputation  of  Desportes  with  a 
crash,  as  Samson  destroyed  the  gates  of  Dagon  in  Gaza. 
Desportes  was  starting  to  go  upstairs  to  fetch  the  book, 
when  Malherbe  in  rough  country  fashion  [rustiquejnent] 
told  him  he  had  seen  it  already,  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  let  his  soup  grow  cold,  for  it  was  likely  to  be 
better  than  his  *  Psalms '  were.  Upon  this  they  sat 
down  to  dinner  at  once,  but  Malherbe  said  nothing  more, 
and  when  dinner  was  done  he  went  away,  leaving  the 
host  heart-broken  and  young  Regnier  furious.  This 
must  have  been  very  soon  after  Malherbe's  arrival  in 
Paris,  for  Desportes  died  in  1606. 

All  that  has  been  recorded  of  the  manners  and  con- 
versation of  Malherbe  tends  to  explain  this  story.  He 
could  be  courtly  and  even  magnificent,  and  he  had  a 
bluff  kind  of  concentrated  politeness,  when  he  chose  to 
exercise  it,  which  was  much  appreciated  by  the  royal 
family.  He  was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  with  keen  eyes, 
authoritative  and  even  domineering,  generally  silent  in 
society,  but  ready  to  break  in  with  a  brusque  contra- 
diction of  what  somebody  else  was  saying.     He  was  a 
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scorner  of  human  frailty,  believing  himself  to  be  above 
the  reach  of  all  emotional  weakness.  The  violent  force, 
which  burned  arrogantly  in  his  spirit,  comes  out  in 
everything  which  is  preserved  about  him,  in  his  verses, 
in  his  letters,  in  the  anecdotes  of  friends  and  enemies. 
His  retorts  were  like  those  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  but 
without  the  healing  balsam  of  Johnson's  tenderness. 
There  was  nothing  tender  about  Malherbe,  and  we  may 
admit  that  he  could  not  have  carried  out  his  work  if 
there  had  been.  His  intellectual  conscience  was  im- 
placable ;  he  allowed  nothing  in  the  world  to  come 
between  him  and  his  inexorable  doctrine.  When  he 
learned  that  the  Vicomtesse  d'Auchy  (Charlotte  des 
Ursins),  the  '  Caliste '  of  his  own  verses,  had  been  en- 
couraging a  poet  of  the  old  school,  he  went  to  her  house, 
pushed  into  her  bedroom,  and  slapped  her  face  as  she 
lay  upon  her  bed. 

Tallemant  tells  us  that  '  meditation  and  art  made  a 
poet'  of  Malherbe,  non  nascitur  sed  fit.  At  no  time  did 
he  learn  to  write  with  ease,  and  after  so  many  years 
spent  in  the  passionate  cultivation  of  the  Muse,  his 
poetical  writings  are  contained  in  as  narrow  a  compass 
as  those  of  Gray,  who  confessed  that  his  *  works '  were 
so  small  that  they  might  be  mistaken  for  those  of  a 
pismire.  Malherbe  had  long  pauses  during  which  he 
seemed  to  do  nothing  at  all  except  meditate  and  lay 
down  the  law.  Balzac,  who  was  one  of  those  young 
men  in  whose  company  he  delighted,  declares  that 
whenever  Malherbe  had  written  a  thousand  verses  he 
rested  for  ten  years.  All  this  was  part  of  a  studied 
frugality.  The  Ronsardists  and  their  followers  had 
been  lavish  in  everything ;  they  had  poured  out  floods  of 
slack  verse,  loose  in  construction,  faulty  in  grammar.  If 
a  slight  difficulty  presented  itself  to  them,  they  evaded 
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it,  they  leaped  over  it.     Having  no  reverence  for  the 
French  language,  they  invented  hideous  and  reckless 
words,  they  stretched  or  curtailed  syllables,  in  order  to 
fit  the  scansion.    There  is  recorded  a  saying  of  Malherbe 
which  isjnfinitely  characteristic.    When  he  was  asked 
what,  in  fact,  was  his  object  in  all  he  was  doing,  he 
replied  that  he  proposed  '  to  rescue  French  poetry  from 
the  hands  of  the  little  monsters  who  were  dishonouring 
it '.     The  glorious  Desportes,  the  sublime  Du  Bartas, 
the  rest  of  the  glittering  and  fashionable  Petrarchists  of 
Paris,  what  were  they  in  the  eyes  of  this   implacable 
despot  of  the  new  intellectual  order  ?    They  were  simply 
'  little  monsters '  who  were   '  dishonouring '   what  he 
worshipped  with  a  fanatic  zeal,  the  language  of  France. 
When  we  turn  to  his  own  poetry,  we  see  what  there 
was   in  it  which   fascinated   the   opening  seventeenth 
century.    After  all  the   tortures   and  the  spasms,  the 
quietude  of  it  was  delicious.     If  you  go  to  Malherbe 
now,  you  must  learn  to  put  aside  all  your  romantic  pre- 
occupations.    His  verse  is  very  largely  concerned  with 
negations :  it  is  not  ornamented,  it  is  not  preposterous,  it 
is  not  pedantic.    It  swept  away  all  the  insincere  imagery 
and  all  the  violent  oddities  of  the  earlier  school.     For 
example,  Bertaut   had  written,  wishing  to  explain   his 
tears : 

By  the  hydraulic  of  mine  eyes 
The  humid  vapours  of  my  grief  are  drawn 
Through  vacuums  of  my  sighs. 

Desportes  had  talked  of  a  lover  who  was  '  intoxicated 
by  the  delectation  of  the  concert  of  the  divine  harmony ' 
of  his  mistress.  All  this  preciousness,  all  this  affectation 
of  the  use  of  scientific  terms  in  describing  simple 
emotions,  was  the  object  of  Malherbe's  ruthless  disdain. 
Ronsard  had  said,  'The  more  words  we  have  in  our 
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language,  the  more  perfect  it  will  be  '.  Malherbe  replied, 
'  No,  certainly  not,  if  they  are  useless  and  grotesque- 
words,  dragged  by  the  hair  of  their  heads  out  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  an  outrage  on  the  purity  of  French  grammar  '. 
He  advised  his  disciples  to  eject  the  monstrous  creations 
of  the  neo- Hellenes,  and  to  go  down  to  the  qua3's  of 
Paris  and  listen  to  the  dock-labourers.  They  used 
genuine  French  words  which  ought  to  be  redeemed 
from  vulgar  use,  and  brought  back  to  literary  service. 

The  existing  poems  of  Malherbe,  written  at  intervals 
during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  are  largely 
pieces  of  circumstance.  They  are  odes  on  public  events, 
such  as  the  retaking  of  Marseilles,  the  official  journeys 
of  the  King,  the  regency  of  the  Queen  Mother,  and  the 
alliance  between  France  and  Spain.  They  are  elegies 
on  the  deaths  of  private  persons,  a  subject  on  which 
Malherbe  expatiates  with  the  utmost  dignity  and 
solemnity.  They  are  sonnets,  very  unlike  the  glittering 
rosy  gimcracks  of  the  preceding  generation,  but  stiff 
with  stately  compliment  and  colourless  art.  There  is 
no  exact  English  analogue  to  the  poetry  of  Malherbe, 
because  in  the  seventeenth  century  whenever  English 
verse,  except  in  the  hands  of  Milton,  aimed  at  an  effect 
of  rhetorical  majest}-,  its  stream  became  clouded.  We 
may  observe  the  case  of  Cowley,  who,  I  think,  had 
certainly  read  Malherbe  and  was  influenced  by  him,  in 
spite  of  the  diametrical  views  they  nourished  with  regard 
to  the  merit  of  Pindar.  Cowley,  at  his  rare  and  occa- 
sional best,  has  the  same  serious  music,  the  same  clear 
roll  of  uplifted  enthusiasm,  the  same  absolute  assurance 
as  Malherbe.  He  has  the  same  felicity  in  his  sudden 
and  effective  openings.  But  there  is  too  frequently 
confusion,  artifice,  and  negligence  in  Cowley.  In 
Malherbe  all  is  perfectly  translucent,  nothing  turbid  is 
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allowed  to  confuse  the  vision,  no  abuse  of  wit  is  left  to 
dazzle  the  attention  or  trip  up  steadily  advancing  pro- 
gress of  thought.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  impression  in 
English  of  the  movement  of  this  clear  and  untrammelled 
advance.  But  here  are  a  couple  of  stanzas  from  the  1611 
Ode  to  the  Queen  Regent  on  occasion  of  the  King's 
Mediterranean  expedition : 

Ah!   may  beneath  thy  son's  proud  arm  down  fall 

The  bastions  of  the  Memphian  wall, 
And  from  Marseilles  to  Tyre  itself  extend 
His  empire  without  end. 

My  wishes,  p'rhaps,  are  wild ;  but — by  your  leave — 

What  cannot  ardent  prayer  achieve? 
And  if  the  gods  reward  your  service  so 

They'll  pay  but  what  they  owe. 

By  general  consent  the  crown  of  Malherbe's  poetic 
genius  is  the  famous  '  Consolation  to  Monsieur  Du 
Perier  on  the  death  of  his  daughter '.  It  contains  the 
best-known  line  of  Malherbe — 

Et,  Rose,  elle  a  vecu  ce  que  vivent  les  roses, 

about  which  I  would  merely  say  that  it  is  one  of  those 
accidental  romantic  verses  which  occur  here  and  there 
m  all  the  great  classical  poets.  There  are  several  in 
Pope,  where  they  are  no  more  characteristic  of  his 
general  style  than  is  this  of  Malherbe's.  So  far  from 
being  the  chief  line  in  the  poem,  it  is,  in  spite  of  its 
beauty,  the  least  important  to  us  in  our  present  inquiry. 
The  'Consolation '  consists  of  twenty-one  stanzas,  written 
long  after  the  sad  event  of  the  death  of  the  young  lady, 
whose  name,  by  the  way,  was  not  Rose,  but  Marguerite. 
The  advice  which  the  poet  gives  to  the  stricken  father  is 
stoical  and  Roman.  Weary  yourself  no  more  with 
these  useless  and  prolonged  lamentations ;  but  hence- 
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forth  be  wise,  and  love  a  shadow  as  a  shadow,  and 
extinguish  the  memory  of  extinguished  ashes.  The 
instances  of  Priam  and  Alcidcs  may  seem  to  have  little 
in  them  to  cheer  Du  Perier,  but  we  must  remember 
that  antiquity  was  held  a  more  sacred  authority  three 
hundred  years  ago  than  it  is  now.  Malherbe,  with 
great  decorum,  recalls  to  Du  Perier  the  fact  that  he 
himself  has  lost  two  beloved  children.  The  poor  man 
under  his  thatched  roof  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  death, 
nor  can  the  guard  on  watch  at  the  gates  of  the  Louvre 
protect  our  kings  against  it.  To  complain  of  the  inevit- 
able sacrifice,  and  to  lose  patience  with  Providence,  is 
to  lack  wisdom.  The  only  philosophy  which  can  bring 
repose  to  a  heart  bereaved  is  implicit  submission  to  the 
will  of  God. 

All  this  may  not  seem  very  original,  but  it  is  ex- 
quisitely phrased,  and  it  is  sensible,  dignified,  and 
wholesome.  There  is  in  it  a  complete  absence  of  the 
ornament  and  circumstance  of  death  which  had  taken 
so  preposterous  a  place  in  the  abundant  elegiac  poetry 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
grotesque  and  sumptuous  appeals  to  the  macabre  which 
we  meet  with  in  Raleigh,  in  Donne,  in  Ouarles,  all  the 
dismal  trappings  of  the  tomb  and  embroideries  of  the 
winding-sheet.  They  are  wholly  set  aside  by  Malherbe, 
whose  sonnet  on  the  death  of  his  son  is  worthy  of 
special  study.  This  young  man,  who  was  the  pride  of 
the  poet's  life,  was  killed  in  a  duel,  or,  as  the  father 
vociferously  insisted,  murdered  by  a  treacherous  ruffian. 
Malherbe  made  the  courts  ring  with  his  appeals,  but  he 
also  composed  a  sonnet,  which  is  a  typical  example  of 
his  work.  It  is  not  what  we  should  call  '  poetical ',  but 
in  clearness,  in  force,  in  full  capacity  to  express  exactly 
what  the  author  had  in  mind  to  say,  it  is  perfect.     We 
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seem  to  hear  the  very  cry  of  the  fierce  old  man  shrieking 
for  revenge  on  the  slayer  of  his  son.  The  sonnet  was 
composed  some  time  after  the  event,  for  the  whole  art 
of  Malherbe  was  the  opposite  of  improvisation.  One 
amusing  instance  of  his  deliberate  method  is  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  his  ode  to  console  President  Nicolas 
de  Verdun  on  the  death  of  his  wife.  Malherbe  com- 
posed his  poem  so  slowly,  that  while  he  was  writing  it 
the  President  widower  not  merely  married  a  second 
time,  but  died.  The  poet,  with  consummate  gravity, 
persisted  in  his  task,  and  was  able  to  present  the  widow 
with  the  consolation  which  her  late  husband  should 
have  received  after  the  death  of  her  predecessor. 

During  thirty  years  of  growing  celebrity,  Malherbe 
fought  for  his  doctrine.  He  had  but  slowly  become  a 
convert  to  his  own  laws,  but  when  once  they  were 
clearly  set  out  in  his  brain,  he  followed  them  scrupu- 
lously, and  he  insisted  that  the  world  should  obey  them 
too.  It  seems  a  strange  thing  that  it  was  the  young  men 
who  followed  him  first  and  with  most  enthusiasm,  until 
the  fashionable  ladies  of  Paris  began  to  compete  with 
one  another  in  support  of  the  classical  doctrine,  and  in 
repudiation  of  their  old  favourite  Desportes,  whose 
fame  came  down  clattering  in  a  single  night,  like 
Beckford's  tower  at  Fonthill.  Malherbe  brought  poetry 
into  line  with  the  Court  and  the  Church,  in  a  decent 
formality.  Largely,  as  is  always  the  case  in  the  history 
of  literature,  the  question  was  one  more  of  language 
than  of  substance.  Take,  for  example,  the  '  Stanzas  to 
Alcandre  on  the  Return  of  Oranthe  to  Fontainebleau ', 
and  you  will  find  them  as  preposterous  in  sentiment,  as 
pretentious  and  affected  in  conception,  as  any  sonnet  of 
Desportes,  perhaps  more  so,  but  their  diction  is  per- 
fectly simple  and  graceful,  and  they  are  composed   in 
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faultless  modern  French.  Long-  before  Moliere  was 
born  Malherbe  was  in  the  habit  of  reading-  his  verses  to 
an  old  servant,  and  if  there  was  a  single  phrase  which 
gave  her  difficulty,  he  would  scrupulously  revise  it. 

He  was  supported  by  a  sublime  conviction  of  his  own 
value.  It  was  a  commonplace  in  all  the  poetical  litera- 
ture of  the  sixteenth  century  to  claim  immortality 
Desportes  had  told  his  mistress  that  she  would  live  for 
ever  like  the  Phoenix,  in  the  flame  of  his  sonnets.  We 
all  remember  Shakespeare's  boast  that  '  not  marble,  nor 
the  gilded  monuments  of  princes  shall  outlive  this 
powerful  rhyme  '.  But  no  one  was  ever  more  certain  of 
leaving  behind  him  a  lasting  monument  than  Malherbe. 
He  said,  addressing  the  King  : 

All  pour  their  praise  on  370U,  but  not  with  equal  hand, 
For  while  a  common  work  survives  one  year  or  two. 
What  Malherbe  writes  is  stamped  with  immortality. 

The  self-gratulation  at  the  close  of  the  noble  '  lie  de 
Re'  ode  is  quite  disconcerting.  In  this  case,  also,  he 
reminds  the  King  that 

The  great  Amphion,  he  whose  voice  was  nonpareil,    . 

Amazed  the  universe  by  fanes  it  lifted  high ; 
Yet  he  with  all  his  art  has  builded  not  so  well 
As  by  my  verse  have  I. 

His  boast,  extravagant  as  it  sounds,  was  partly  justified. 
Not  in  his  own  verse,  but  in  that  which  his  doctrine 
encouraged  others  to  write — and  not  in  verse  only,  but 
in  prose,  and  in  the  very  arrangement  and  attitude  of 
the  French  intellect — Malherbe's  influence  was  wide- 
spreading,  was  potent,  and  will  never  be  wholly  super- 
seded. He  found  French,  as  a  literary  language, 
confused,  chaotic,  no  longer  in  the  stream  of  sound 
tradition.     He    cleared   out   the   channel,   he   dredged 
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away  the  mud  and  cut  down  the  weeds  ;  and  he  brought 
the  pure  water  back  to  its  proper  course.  Let  us  not 
suppose  that  he  did  this  completely,  or  that  his  authority 
was  not  challenged.  It  was,  and  Malherbe  did  not  live 
to  see  the  victory  of  his  ideas.  He  did  not  survive 
long  enough  to  found  the  Academie,  or  to  welcome 
Yaugelas,  the  great  grammarian  who  would  have  been 
the  solace  of  his  old  age.  There  were  still  many  men 
of  talent,  such  as  Pelisson  and  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  who 
resisted  his  doctrine.  But  he  had  made  his  great  appeal 
for  order  and  regularity;  he  had  wound  his  slug-horn  in 
the  forest.  He  had  poured  his  ideas  into  the  fertile  brain 
of  Richelieu  ;  he  had  started  the  momentous  discussions 
of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet.  He  had  taught  a  new  gene- 
ration to  describe  objects  in  general  terms,  to  express 
natural  ideas  with  simplicity,  to  select  with  scrupulous 
care  such  words  as  were  purely  French  and  no  others, 
to  eschew  hiatus  and  inversion  and  to  purify  rhyme,  to 
read  the  ancients  with  sympathetic  attention  but  not  to 
pillage  them.  His  own  limitations  were  marked.  He 
seems  to  have  had  no  sense  whatever  for  external  nature ; 
while  he  overvalued  a  mathematical  exactitude  of  balance 
in  versification  and  a  grandiose  severity  in  rhetoric. 

But  we  are  not  attempting  this  afternoon  to  define  the 
French  Classic  School,  but  merely  to  comprehend  how 
and  when  it  came  into  being.  It  preceded  our  own 
Classic  School  by  the  fifty  years  which  divide  Malherbe 
from  Dryden,  who,  in  like  manner,  but  with  far  less 
originality,  freed  poetry  from  distortion,  prolixity,  and 
artifice.  Wher  Malherbe  died  no  one  could  guess  how 
prodigious  would  be  the  effect  of  his  teaching.  Indeed, 
at  that  moment,  October  6, 1628,  there  might  even  seem 
to  be  a  certain  retrogression  to  the  old  methods,  a 
certain  neglect  of  the  new  doctrine,  which  seemed  to 
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have  been  faintly  taken  up.  But,  looking  back,  we  now 
see  that  at  the  moment  of  Malherbe's  death,  Corneille 
was  on  the  point  of  appearing,  while  there  were  children 
m  the  nurseries  who  were  to  be  La  Fontaine,  Pascal, 
Moliere,  Mme  de  Sevigne,  Bossuet.  Boileau  and 
Racine  were  not  even  born,  for  Malherbe  sowed  early 
and  the  harvest  came  late. 

The  ruling  passion  accompanied  this  resolute  reformer 
to  the  very  close  of  his  career.  His  faithful  disciple, 
Racan,  his  Boswell,  has  drawn  for  us  the  last  scene  : 

One  hour  before  he  died,  M.  de  Malherbe  woke 
with  a  start  out  of  a  deep  slumber,  to  rebuke  his 
hostess,  who  was  also  his  nurse,  for  using  an  expres- 
sion which  he  did  not  consider  to  be  correct  French. 
When  his  confessor  ventured  to  chide  him,  he  replied 
that  he  could  not  help  it,  and  that  he  wished  to  pre- 
serve up  to  the  moment  of  his  death  the  purity  of  the 
French  language. 


NOTE 

The  passage  on  p.  8  is  quoted  from  Josuah  Sylvister's  version  of 
'  Les  Semaines'.  For  all  the  other  translations  the  lecturer  is 
responsible. 
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